Economics and Trade
sand dunes, which defy any economic method of road
construction. Nevertheless, motor transport is used, and
an answer to the difficulties is being found in engines of
high horse-power and big low-pressure tyres. Camels,
donkeys and even bulls, according to locality, are, how-
ever, still the main carriers by road in this zone.
Except in the neighbourhood of the river, there are
no cleared roads in the northern desert belt of the Sudan.
There has naturally been a tendency for motor transport
to compete with the railways for the carriage of passengjers
and high-priced commodities, on which comparatively high
railway freights are charged so as to oflset the very low
rates which are all that the low-priced products of the
country can bear, if they are to be exported across the
northern desert barrier. Measures have, however, been
taken to check this competition and so to force motor
transport to fulfil its proper function of providing services
which will be feeders of, or otherwise ancillary to, those
of the railway system.
It will be apparent, from the preceding account of the
prevailing conditions, that the expense of transport,
whether due to the great distances to be covered, to
difficulties of terrain, or to the necessity of repeated
handlings of goods, is often a serious obstacle to their
economic movement, This accounts for the phenomenon,
which at first sight is puzzling, that prices of the same
kind of produce often vary enormously in amount between
different parts of the country. Most of Barfur, for
example, is, economically, hardly part of the Sudan at
all, except in respect of animals, which transport them-
selves, on the hoof or pad, at small cost to the exporter,
An abundance of grain in I>arfuir would do little or nothing
to rdieve a famine in the central Sudan, It would nor-
mally be cheaper (unices there were a, world shortage) to
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